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POETRY. 
Who shall cross to the hills beyond, and walk 
a Forever hand in hand 


WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. 


BY PHG@BE CARY. 


Fair youth, too timid to lift your eyes 
To the maiden with downcast look, 
As you mingle the gold and brown of your curls 
ogether over the book; 
A fluttering hope that she dare not name 
Her trembling bosom heaves, 


And your heart is thrilled when your fingers meet, 


As you softly turn the leaves. 


Perchance you two will walk alone 
Next year at some sweet day’s close, 
And your voice will fall to a tender tone 
As you liken her cheek to a rose; 
And then her face will flash and glow 

With a hopeful, happy red, 
Out-blushing all the flowers that grow 
Anear in the garden bed. 


If you: plead for hope. she may bashful drop 
er head on your shoulder low, 

And you will be lovers and sweethearts then, 
As youths and maidens go: 

Lovers and sweethearts, dreaming dreams, 
And seeing visions that please, 

With never a thought that life is made 
Of great realities! 


That the cords of love must be strong as death 
If they hold and keep a heart 

Not daisy-chains, that snap in the breeze, 
Or break with their weight apart! 

For the pretty colors of youth's sweet morn 
Fade out from the noon-day sky; 

And blushing loves in the roses born. — 
Alas! with roses die! 


But the faith that when our morn is past, 
Tender and true survives 

Is the faith we need to lean upon 

_ In the crisis of our lives: 

Phe love that shines in the eye grown dim, 
In the voice that trembling speaks. 

And sees the roses that years ago 
Withered and died in our cheeks! 


That sheds its halo round us still 
Of soft immortal light, 
When we change youth’s golden corona 
lor a crown of silver white, 
A love for sickness and for health. 
For rapture and for tears, 
That will live for us, and bear with us, 
Through all onr mortal years. 


| 


duchess. 


Pray, youth and maid, that your fate be theirs 
o are joined no more to part; 
For death comes not to the living soul, 
Nor age to the loving heart. 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR E, BULWER LYTTON. 


OON TINUED. } 


THE NORMAN SCHEMER. 


William, Count of the Normans, sat in a fair cham- 
ber of his palace of Rouen; and on the large table 
before him were ample evidences of the various labe 
as wasrior, chief, thinker and statesman, which fi 
the capacious breadth of that sleepless mind. 

There, lay a plan of the new port of Cherbon 
and beside it an open MS, of the duke’s favorite 


the Commentaries of Cesar, from which, it is said, he ~ 


borrowed some of the tactics of his own martial sei- 
ence; marked, and dotted, and interlined with his large 


bold handwriting, were the words of the great Roman, — 


A score or so of long arrows, which had received some 
skillful improvement in feather or bolt, lay eare- 
lessly scattered over some architectural sketches of a 
new Abbey Church, and p charter for its en- 
dowment. An open cyst, of the beautiful workman- 
ship for which the English goldsmiths were then pre- 
eminently renowned, that had been among the parting 
gifts of Edward, contained letters from the various 
potentates near and far, who sought his alliance or 
menaced his repose. 

On a perch behind him sat his favorite Norway 
falcon, unhooded, for it had been taught the finest 
polish in its dainty education—via., to face company 
undisturbed.” 
of the hall, a dwarf, mis-shapen in limbs, but of a 
singularly acute and intelligent, was employed in the 


outline of that famous action at Val des Dunes, which 
had been the scene of one of the most brilliant of 
William’s feats in arms—an outline intended to be 
transferred to the notable ‘‘stitchwork’’ of Matilda the 
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' Upon the floor, playing with a huge boar hound of 
' English breed, that seemed but ill to like the play, and 
, every now and then showed his white teeth, was a 
, young boy, with something of the duke’s features, but 
-_ with an expression more open and less sagacious; and 
something of the duke’s broad build of chest and 
. shoulder, but without promise of the duke’s stately 
stature, which was needed to give grace and dignity 
| otherwise cumbrous and graceless, And 
: indeed, since William's visit to England, his atheltic 
, Shape had lost much of his youthful symmetry, though 
not yet deformed by that corpulence which was a dis- 


ease almost as. rare in the Norman as the Spartan. 
Nevertheless, what-is a defect in the gladiator is often 
a beauty jn the prince; and the duke’s large propor- 
tions filled the eye with a sense both of regal majesty 
and physical power. His countenance, yet more than 
his form, showed the work of time; the short, dark 
: hair, was worn into partial baldness at the temples by 
the habitual friction of the casque, and the constant 
; indulgeuce of wily stratagem and ambitious craft had 
deepened the wrinkles round the plotting eye and firm 
mouth: so that it was only by effort like that of an 
actor, that his aspect regained the knightly frankness 
it had once worn. ‘Phe great prince was no longer, 
| in truth, what the great. warrior had been—he was 
| greater in state and'less in soul. And already, despite 
|, all his grand qualities as a ruler, his imperious nature 


; had betrayed signs of what he, (whose constigutional 

| sternness the Norman freemen, not without effort, curb- 

| ed into the limits of justice,) might become, if wider 

if a were afforded to his fiery passions and unsparing 
wi 


fi Before the duke, who was leaning his chin on his 
; hand stood Mallet de Gravillo, speaking earnestly, 
; and his discourse seemed both to interest and please 
{hislord. 
| “Eno’!” said William, “I comprehend the nature of 
| the land and its men—a land that, untaught by expe- 
| rience, and persuaded that a peace of twenty or thirty 
; years must last till the crack of doom, neglects all its 
; detences, and has not one fort, save Dover, between 
the coast and the capital—a land which must be won 
' or lost By a single battle, and men, (here the duke 
i hesitate ») and men,” he resumed with a sigh, “whom 
‘it will be so hard to conquer, that, pardex, I don’t 
| wonder that-they neglect their fortresses. Enou h, I 
‘say, ofthem. Let us return te Harold—thou thinkest, 
| then, that he is worthy of his fame?”’ 


| «He is almost the only En lishman I have seep,” 
! answered De Graville, “Who hath received a scholarly 


| rearing and nurture; and all his faculties are so even- 


ly balanced, and all accompanied by so composed a 


contemplate some artful castle—the strength of which 

can never be known at the first glance, nor except by 
. those who assail it.” | 

“Thou art mistaken, Sire de Graville,’’ said the duke, 

, with a shrewd and cunning twinkle of his luminous 


‘dark eyes. “For thou tellest me that he hath no 
‘thought of my pretensions to the English throne—that 
‘be inclines willingly to thy suggestions to come him- 
self to my court for the hostages—that, in a word, he 
is not suspicious.” 


“Certes, hets not suspicious,” returned Mallet. 


“And thinkest thou that an artful castle were worth 


pest that methinks, when I look at and hear him, I> 


much without warder or sentry—or a cultivated mind 
safe, without its watchman—Suspicion?” 

“Truly, my lord speaks well and wisely,” said the 
knight startled. “But Harold is a man thoroughly 
English, and the English are a gens the least suspect- 
ing of any created thing between an angel and a 
sheep.” 

William laughed aloud. But his laugh was checked 
suddenly; for at that moment a fierce yell smote his 
ears and looking up, he saw his honnd and his son 
rolling together on the ground, in a grapple that 
seemed deadly. 
~ William sprang to the spot; but the boy who was 
then under the dog, cried out—Laissez aller! Laissez 
aller! no rescue! ' I will master my own foe;” and so 
saying with a vigorous effort he gained his knee, and 
with both hands griped the hound’s throat, so that the 
beast twisted in vain, to and fro, with gnashing jaws, 
_ in another moment would have panted out its 

ast. 

“IT may save my good hound now,” said William 
with the gay smile of his earlier days, and, — 
not without some exertion or his predigious strengt 
he drew the hound from his son’s grasp. 

“That was ill done, father,” said Robert, surnamed 
-— then, the Courthose, “to take part with thy son’s | 

oe.” 

“But my son’s foe is thy father’s property, my vail- 
lant,” said the duke, ‘‘and thou must answer to me for 
treason in provoking quarrel and feud with my own 
four-footed vavasour.”’ 

“It is not thy property, father; thou gavest the 
dog to me when a whelp.”’ 

_ “Fables, Monseigneur de Courthose; I lent it to 
thee but for a day, when thou hadst put out thine 
ankle bone in jumping off the rampire; and all maimed 
as thou wert, thou hadst still malice enow in thee to 
worry the poor beast into a fever.’’ 

“Gave or lent, it is the same thing, father; what I 
have once that will I hold, as thou didst before me, in 
thy cradle.” 

Then the great duke, who in his own house was 
the fondest and weakest of men, was so doltish and 
doting as to take the boy into his arms and kiss him 
—nor, with all his far-sighted sagacity, deemed he 
that in that kiss lay the seed of the awful curse that 
grew up from a father’s agony, to end ina son’s misery 
and perdition. 

Even Mallet de Graville frowned at the sight of 
the siré’s infirmity—even Turold the dwarf shook bis 
head. At that moment an officer entered and announced 
that an English nobleman, apparently in great haste 
(for his horse had dropped down dead as he dismount: 
ed), had arrived at the palace and craved instant 
audience with the duke. William put down the boy, 
gave the brief order for the stranger’s admission, and, 
punctilious in ceremonial, beckoning De Graville to 
follow him, passed at once into the next chamber, 
and seated himself on his chair of state. 

In a few moments one of the seneschals of the pal- 
Face ushered in a visitor, whose long mustache at once 
proclaimed him Saxon, and in whom De Graville re- 
cognized with surprise his old friend,~Godrith. The 
young thegn, with a reverence more hasty than those 
to which William was accustomed, advanced to the 
foot of the dais, and, using the Norman language 8a!¢, 
in a voice thick with emotion+- ’ 
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HAROLD. 


“From Harold the earl greeting to thee, Monseign- 
eur. Most foul and unchristian wrong hath been done 
the earl by thy leige man, Guy, Count of Ponthieu, 
Sailing hither to visit thy court, storm and wind drove 
the earl’s vessels toward the mouth of the Somme; 
there landing, and without fear, as inno hogtile country 
he and his train were seized by the earl himself, and 
cast into prison in the castle of Belrem. A dungeon, 
fit but for malefactors, holds, while I speak, the first 
lord in England, and brother-in-law to itsking. Nay, 
hints of famine, torture, and death itself, have been 
darkly thrown out by this most disloyal count, wheth- 
er in earnest, or with the base view of heightening 
ransom. At length, wearied perhaps by the earl’s 
firmness and disdain, this traitor of Ponthieu hath 
permitted me in the earl’s behalf to bear the message 
of Harold. He eame to thee as a prince and a friend: 
sufferest thou thy leige man to detain him as a thief 
and a foe?’ 

“Noble Englishman,” replied William gravely, 
“this is a matter more out of of my cognizance than 
thou seemest to think. It is true that a. Count of 
Ponthieu, holds fief under me, but I have no control 
over the laws of his realm, And by those laws he 
hath right of life or death over all stranded or waifed 
on lis coast. Much greive I for the mishap of your 
famous earl, and what I can do, I will; but I can 
only treat this matter with Guy as prince with prince, 
not as lord to vassal. Meanwhile I pray you to take 
rest and food; and I will seek prompt counsel as to 
the measures to adopt.” 

The Saxon’s face showed disappointment and dis- 
may at this answer, so different from what he had ex- 
pected; and he replied with the natural, honest blunt- 
ness which all his younger affection of Norman 
manners had never cradicated— 

“Food will I not touch, nor wine drink, till thou, 
Lord Count, hast decided what help, as noble to noble, 
Christian to Christian, man to man, thou givest to 
him who has come into this peril solely from his trust 
in thee.” 

‘Alas!’ said the grand dissimulator, “heavy is the 
responsibility with which thine ignorance of our land, 
laws, and men would charge me. If I take but one 
false step in this mattcr, woe indeed to thy lerd! Guy 
is hot and haughty, and in his droits; he is capable of 
sending me the earl’s head in reply to too dure a re- 
quest for his freedom. Much treasure and broad lands 
will it cost me, I fear, to ransom the earl. But be 
cheered; half iny duchy were not too much for thy 
lord’s safety. Go, then, aud eat with a rye heart, 
and drink to the earl’s health with a hopeful prayer.” 

“An it please you, my lord,” said De Graville, “I 
know this gentle thegn, and will beg of you the grace 
to see to his entertainment, and to sustain his 
spirits.”’ 

“Thou shalt, but later; so noble a guest none but 
my chief seneschal should be the first to honor.” Then 
turning to the officer in waiting, he bade_him lead the 
Saxon to the chamber tenanted by William Fitzos- 
borne (who then lodged within the palace), and com- 
mitted him to that count’s care. 

As the Saxon sullenly withdrew; and as the door 
closed on him, William rose and strode to and fro the 
room exultingly. 

“T have him! I have him!” he cried aloud; “not #s 
a free guest but as a ransomed captive I have hi 


—the earl!—I have him! Go Mallet, my friend, now 
seek this sour-looking Englishman; and, hark thee, 


| fill his ear with all the tales thou canst think of as to. 
Enforce all the difficulties: - 


Guy’s cruelty and ire. 2 
that lie in my way towards the earl’s delivery. Great. 
make the danger of the capture, and vast all the, 
favor of release. Comprehendest thou?” ies 

“IT am Norman, Monseigneur,” replied De Graville, 
with a slight smile; ‘and we Normans can make a 
short mantle cover a large space. You will not be 
displeased with my address.” , 

“Go, then, go,” sail William, “and send me 
forthwith—Lanfranc—no, hold—not Lanfranc, he isi 
too scrupulous; Fitzosborne—no, too haughty. Go, 
first, to my brother, Odo of Beyeux, and pray him to 
seek me on the instant.” 

The knight Lowed and vanished, and William cons 
tinued to.pace the room, with sparkling eyes and, 
murmuring lips. 


Not till after repeated messages, at first without! 
talk of reason, and in high tone, affected no doubt, 
by William to spin out the negotiations, and augment 
the value of his services, did Guy of Ponthieu cons, 
sent to release his- illustrious captive—the guerdon;}' 
a large sum and wn bel maneir on the river Eaulne,) 
But whether that guerdon were the fair ramsom-fee,} 
or the price for concerted snare, no man now Can gay}: 
and sharper than ours the wit that forms the more’ 
likely guess. These stipulations effected, Guy him+: 


now happily and fairly settled, was as courteous and; 
debonnair as he had before been dark and menacing. ‘: 

He even himself, with a brillant train accompanied 
Harold to the Chateau d@’ Eu, whither perm! 
journeyed to give him the meeting; and laughed with’ 
a gay grace at the earl’s short and scornful replies to 
his compliments and excuse. At the gates of this 
chatead, not famous, in after times, for the good faith: 
of its lords, William himself, laying aside all the. 
pride, of etiquette, which he had established at his: 


dismount, embraced him cordially, amidst a loud fan-' 
faron of fifes and trumpets. 


generations had sufficed to rear out of the lawless, 
pirates of the Baltic, had been selected ‘to do honor. 
alike to guest and host. 7 

There, too, were the chief prelates and abbots of} 
a church that since William’s accession had risen in- 
to repute with Rome, and with learning unequalled 
on this side the Alps; their white aubes over their. 
gorgeous robes; ay and the Bishop of Cout-; 
ance, and the Abbot of Bec, and foremost of all ina} 


rank, but not in learning, Odo of Bayeux. 


with loss of Norman dignity, for a sight of the lion 
which pense England. And still, amidst all these 
}men of mark and might, Harold, simple and calm, 


Thames, the man who could lead them all! Fan’ 
From those, indeed, who were fortunate enough to: 
see him as he passed up by the side of William, as 


tall as the duke, and no less erect—of far slighter 


self opened the door of the dungeon—and affecting’ | 
to treat the whole matter as one of law and right, |- 


court, came to receive his visitor; and aiding him to — 


The flower of that glorious nobility, which a few. | 


So great the assemblage of queens and prelates, 
| that there was stall room in the court-yard for the: | 
lesser knights and chiefs, who yet hustled each other, | 


looked as he had looked on his war-ship in the 
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bulk, but with a strength almost equal, to a practised 
eye, in his compacter symmetry and more supple grace 
—from those who saw him thus, an admiring murmur 
rose; for no men in the world so valued and cultivated 
personal advantages as the Norman knighthood. 

Conversing easily with Harold, and well watching 
him while he conversed, the duke led his guest to a 
private chamber on the third floor of the castle, and in 
that chamber were Haco and Wolnoth. 

“This, I trust, is no surprise to you,” said the duke, 
smiling; “and now I shall but mar 
So saying, he left the room, and Wolnoth rushed to 
his brother’s arms, while Haco, more timidly drew 
near and touched the earl’s robe. 


8T. PETER’S AND THE VATICAN. 


Apart from its religious character, and considered 
merely as an architectural monument, the cathedral 
of St. Peter’s at Rome has been criticised and praised 
as one of the most wonderful structures ever erected 
—not on account of its exterior, which, owing to its 
unfavorable situations and surroundings, is not impos- 


ing, but chiefly for its immense size—for its colonnade, 
fine front, vast interior, and truly majestic dome which 
rises 405 feet above the pavement, or, to the top 
the cross 488 feet. 


the dome, and, for seventeen — eee di- 
1ected an undertaking which had enriched some of the 
earlier architects. 

One peculiarity about St. Peter’s is noticed b 
@very visitor: namely, the equable temperature, whic 
is said tobe nearly the same the whole year. 
first impression of the size of the interior of St. Peter’s 


is always disappointing; but this feeling wears away . 
a few visits, when the visitor has had time to 


study its details, and wander about its naves and 
chapels. The Spanish cathedrals are pervaded by a 
rich, so}€tin gloom; they impress the mind as religious 
sanctuaries, where devout people come to worsbip; but 
the leading churches of Rome produce no such solemn 
impression. The iuterior of St. Peter’s is warm, light, 
and cheerful; its fine mosaic pictures, its splendid 
monuments, and its numerous array of marble statues, 
together with the multitude of strangers with the in- 
evitable Murray in hand, and the paucity of worship- 
pers, make the place seem more like a vast museum 
than a church. 

The palace of the Vatican, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the palaces of the Vatican, adjoin St. Peter’s. 
They constitute a vast pile of irregular building, from 
whatever point the view is obtained. There is no 
harmony, no unity—all scems to be confusion. Every- 
bedy is curious to know in what part of the edifice 
the pope resides, and where Antonelli takes up his 
head quartcrs. But no one seems to know, except 
that certain long, tedious stairways are supposed finally 
to reach the apartments occupied by these celebrated 
personages. The Vatican is a very bewildering struc- 
ture; its length is about 1,200 feet and its breadth is 
700 feet. It has eight grand staircases, and two hun- 
dred smaller ones, twenty courts, and 4,422 rooms. 
No other palace in the world approaches it in in his- 
toric interest, whether as senaad its influence upon 
the Christian world, or its marvellous collections o 


our commune.”’ 


of 
It will be remembered that Michael 
Angelo was eighty-seven years old when he finished 


The 


books, manuscripts, statuary, paintings, and other ob 
jects of ancient art and learning. 

Take, for example, the apartments devoted to the 
rich library, enter the grand saloon, not a book, not a 
manuscript, not a scrap of paper to be seen. The 
ceilings, side walls, and presses are all most profusely . 
embellished. Pass into the long i. 1,200 feet 
long, and here also is the same liberal adornment. 
Nothing visible except some very rare and costly ob- 
jects of art—the books being all carefully concealed 
from public view. We doubtif any other palace in 
the world posseases rooms of equal size and splendor. 
We can describe nothing in very minute detail, but 
the statuary and sculpture of the Vatican alone is the 
finest collection in the world. 


— 


WATER AND LIFE. 
A LECTURE. 


The exhalation of watery va 
most constant and certain of all the drains of liquid — 
from the bodies of animals. There are many in which | 
it takes place to such an extent that, even though the © 
lungs are fitted to breathe air, the deprivation of wa- | 
ter for a few hours causes a fatal drying-up of the — 
body. This is the case, for example, with the common — 
freg, which is soon killed if kept in a dry atmosphere, © 
althouyh, if its skin be moistened with water, it may — 
be kept for weeks without food. One cause of tle | 
speedy death of fishes when taken out of the water, is | 

e loss of fluid by evaporation from the surface of 
their bodies, and more especially from the delicate 
membranes of the gills. As soon as this last dries up, 
the air can no longer act properly on the blood whicli 
is sent to them for purification; so that, although they 
are exposed to the atmosphere itself, instead of te the 
small quantity of air diffused through their native 
element, the blood as it circulates through them does 
not undergo the requisite, change, and the fish dies of | 
suffocation. Those fish usually die most speedily when | 
taken out of the water which have large gill-openings; | 
whilst those in which the gill-openings are narrow, 
and in which the surface of the gills is not fully ex- 

osed to the air (as is the case with the eel tribe), can 
ive for a much longer time. There are certain fish 
which have a peculiar internal apparatus for keeping | 
the gills moist; and these can leave the water, and — 
can even executé long migrations over land. The | 
same is the case with the land-crabs, which habitually | 
live at a distance from the sea, and only come cown 
to shore to deposit their eggs. We have here a very 
striking example of the dependence of one of the most | 
important actions of life upon the moist state of apart — 
of the surface of the body; and we can easily under- — 
— that the same general principle applies to others — 

80. | 

The human skin, like the leaves of plants, is contin- _ 
ually giving off large quantities of watery vapor, which 
passes away quite insensibly to ourselves, unless the - 
surrounding air be loaded with moisture. And a con- 
siderable quantity of water in the shape of vapor !s 
also carried away inthe breath. We become aware 
of the presence of the latter when we breathe against 
a window on a cold day; for the glass being chilled by 
the outer air, cools the breath which comes in contact 
with it, and causes the moisture to be deposited on 


r from the skin is the 
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to put a stop to it. 


' external and internal supply of heat wou 
_ raise it above its natural standard. 
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the surface. When several persons are shyt up in a 
coach or railway —- on a frosty day, the moisture 
which is exhaled from their lungs and skins quickly 
forms a thick layer upon the glass, which is renewed 
almost as soon as itis wipedaway. The whole quan- 
tity of liquid which thus passes from the human body 
in the shape of vapor seems to average about two 
pounds per day. But a very much larger quantity is 
poured out when the body is over heated, either in 
consequence of violent exertion, or of the high temper- 
ature of the surrounding air. In this case it is exuded 
from the skin faster than it can be carried off as vapor 
by the atmosphere; and it accumulates in drops, form- 
ing the sensible perspiration, the quantity may be in- 
creased under particular circumstances to an enormous 
extent 
water from the surface of the body is to keep down its 
temperature within the proper limits. Whenever wa- 
ter or any other liquid passes off in vapor, it takes 
heat from the surface on which it may be; and thus, 
as the flow of perspiration continues, its passage into 
the atmosphere in a state of vapor has a cooling effect 
upon the animal body. Provided, therefore, the inter- 
nal supply of liquid be abundant, and the air be dry 
enough to carry off the moisture in vapor as fast as it 
is exuded, the temperature of the bo y will be but 
little raised by any external heat that do 

lutely burn it. 
accustomed themselves to sustain the heat of furnaces, 
stoves, etc., can remain for some time in situations 
in which the thermometer rises to 500 or 600 degrees 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, a temperature nearly suf- 
ficient to boil quicksilver. But if the body be exposed 
for ashort time to air much hotter than itself, but 
already loaded with watery iy te no cooling effect -is 
produced by the perspiration, because the liquid pour- 
ed out from the fre cannot be dissolved by the air, 
and earried off by it; so that, if the external heat be 


_ kept, the temperature of the body is raised above the 


natural standard, and death is the result. 

Hence, all organized bodies require a continual 
supply of liquid,—in the first place,*as one of the prin- 
cipal materials in the bodily fabric; and secondly, as 
the vehicle for the introduction of the solid part of 
their food; whilst animals require it also, thirdly, as 


the vehicle for carrying off those aimpann of the c¢on- 
 tinual waste of the system which t 
cess does not remove; and, fourthly, as the means of 


e respiratory pro- 


keeping down the temperature of the body, — the 
otherwise 


A DINNER FOR THE POOR. 


Wlliam Fox of Nottingham was one of the true old 
school of Friends His sympathy for the poor was 


excited by serving in the office of overseer, and, see- 
ing how poor some were who had to pay the poor-rates 


he resolved to economize the parish funds and thus to 
prevent their miseries as much as possible. It was 
the custom then in many of the parishes for the over- 
secr and committee who attended the weekly payment 
of the paupers, to have a good dinner at the close of 
the day’s labor and that was paid for out of the poor- 
rates; but as it was a manifest abuse, he determined 
He therefore hastened away before 


Now the chief object of this pouring-out of | 


es not abso- | 
And thus it is that persons who have ; 


the close of the weekly payment, to. the dining room, 
and thus addressed the master of the workhouse:—“Is 
the dinner ready?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then bring it in.” 

‘Are the gentlemen ready, sir?” 

“Never mind the gentlemen. I say bring it in.” 


| And this was done. 


“Now call all the poor people, sir—now callall the 
poor people. Dost thou not hear what I say?” 

ss his dinner is for the gentlemen.” 

“For the gentlemen? oh, who pays for it, then— 
do the gentlemen?” 

The workhouse master, staring most amazingly, 
said, “Why, no, sir, I reckon not; it is paid for out of 
the poor-rates.” 

“Ont of the poor-rates! ‘To be sure it is; thou art 
right. Poor-rates, eh! I think we have no gentlemen’s 
rates; so fetch in the poor at once, and work quick.” 

The workhouse master went, and William Fox went 
too, to see that he did as he was ordered, and not 
give the alarm to the gentlemen; and in a few mo- 


{ments were hurried in a host of hungry paupers who 


had not for years set eyes on such a feast as that. 
Trey did not wait for a second invitation to place 
themselves at the table, and William Fox bade them 
help themselves, and at once there was a scene of ac- 
tivity that for the time it lasted justified the name of 
the house. 
It was a workhouse indeed. William Fox stood all 
the time cutting and carving and sending good pieces 
of phdding and meat to such as could not get seate® 
in a few minutes there was a thorough clearagée 
the table. Scarcely had William Fox dismisgé@, 
delighted company when another company preé 
themsélves, and these were the gentlemen, who stood 
in amazement. 
“Why,” exclaimed they, “what is this—why is 
table in this state? Where is the dinner?” — 


“T found a very good dinner ready, and as I know — 


that none but the poor have a right to dine out of the 
parish funds, I have served it out to.the poor accord- 
ingly, but if any of you is in want ofa dinner, he may 
come home with me, and I will give him one.” 

The gentlemen knew well the character they had 
to deal with, and never attempted to renew the prac- 
tise of dining at the public charge during William’ 
Fox’s year of office. . 


THE MOON AND THE WEATHER. 


Mr. Park Harrison a painstaking meterologist, in 
England has made it clear to the Astronomical Society 
that the heat reflected from the moon’s surface affects 
our atmosphere, and consequently our weather. Many 
persons have remarked that the sky is clear about the 
time of full moon. The explanation is, that the re- 
flected heat, being entirely absorbed by our atmos- 
pheric vapor, raises the temperature of the air above 
the clouds, which then evaporate more treely. The 
difference of temperature between the greatest and 
least amount of heat reflected from the moon is two 
degrees and a fraction only; yet small as it is, it ap- 
pears to be sufficient to produce the effect of clearing 
our atmosphere. 
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UNIVERSAL MAN. 


BY FE, W. TULLIDGE. 


Looking over a volume of the Millennial Star for 
1858 during the period the writer had charge of its 
editorial department, | find the following verses under 
the above head:— 


"I love the noble majesty of mind 
That dares to soar on independent thought, 
That seeking deity and truth to find, 
Has not among the earth-bound slaves been bought. 


I love the man who bows to truth alone, 
And worships her for her intrinsic worth, 

Who hears sweet music in her every tone, 
And by each note receives diviner birth. 


Give me the spirit that demands its right— 
The great prerogative which God has given, 

To choose his own and not another’s light, 
And with his kindred make a kindred heaven. 


I love the freemen and the truly proud, 

That will to others give the right they claim, 
Ashamed to ask of man or God aloud 

To give them aught, if they withhold the same. 


Give me the simple universal soul, 
That sees some luveliness in every field, 
And hears in nature one barmonious whole, 
And everywhere behclds a truth concealed. * 


I love the heart that beats for humankind, 
_  Norask its owner’s nation, rank or creed. 
_ If he but truly labors for mankind, 
P|! waive the difference to admire the deed. 


Such men are brothers! Ciasp each kindred hand! 
There is with them Freemasonry of sou!! 

I long to see them liuking every land, 
And making man again a family whole. 


Though minds do vary be their actions good, 
We'll lay the platform of the broader plan, . 

And mounting it, as one great brotherhood, 
We’ll greet each other in the name of man. 


|.of Joseph Smith. 


} problem. 


| God has brought the world out of night and set it 
jas a light npon the mountain tops. 


et I see how 


much better, how much higher in the altitude of god- 


| liness my brethren are who hold different views. I feel 
| that Iam not worthy to unloose the latchets of their 
_| shoes. 


s. In thisI am sincere. Neverin my life have 
I dared to lie, much else upon such a serious matter as 
that before me. Yetas I look upon those men even 
as I do upon Moses and the apostles of old—not one 
whit less—I cannot, on the other hand, deny, cven 
though bronght to it by the reading of a few simple 
verses, that I hold a universalian not a special faith. 

I am not fairly orthodox. I know it. I cannot 
in conscience deny this even to myself. But I do be- 
lieve in the divine mission of Joseph Smith; I can 
say that as far as man can know in this state of uncer- 
tain light in which even Paul saw but as through a 


dispenstion yet given to man, and I know that Brig- 
ham is unto the Mormon people even as was Peter 
unte the Church which the Christ had founded. But 
while I believe in their divine mission I also belicve 
in the divine mission of the world and in the wonder- 
ful methods of Providence unfolded in humanity at 
large. I believe in the divine mission of the United 
States as certainly as I believe in the divine mission 


from faney as the archangel of her destiny while [look 
upon Brigham as his eontinuation. | } 
But surely this people are only a part of this divine 
od has a brvuader circle for His august 
movements than our little Utah. He, is in His provi- 
dence, and in His workings in all the world, and His 
spirit moves in every nation under heaven fulfilling His 
bright designs, and I think universalian purposes. | 
cannot deem him a sectarian God, a being narrowed up 
into a small circle He is the Father of humanity and 
all humanity is His own but the majority of His children 
are like I am—very frail, very erring, very much cor- 
rupted in our passage through a fallen world, yet not- 


native impulses of our Deity still left in our souls. 


glass darkly—I know that Joseph held tho greatest | 


Indeed I deem Joseph Smith tlic — 
special prophet of the United States and to borrow © 


withstanding; aot all evil, not without some of the 


Indeed it is this knowledge of the marrings on niy 
own front that makes me feel more my kindred with | 
humanity at large. I am not all good,—certainly not 
all evil; and this I find truc of others without our own 
community. It is the truth of mankind everywhere, 
and true of nine men out of ten. There is not more 
‘than one out of that number altogether evil, with no- 
thing but a devilish object in life. I have met with 
good and noble men in the United States, aud I be- 
lieve there are millions of them, and better and purer 
than I am myself, but I hope not truer in desire and 
aims for the world’s good, not more conscientious for 
the right, yet I see that their lives have a more salu- 
tary influence in society than mine, a more blameless 
chapter writ of them than I know belongs to me. | 
must be just, I must be truthful, I would be generous 
too. But my/generosity is neither here nor there 
the account. The great humanitarianism of our age 
more than pays it back, 

We say that the world hates us and would destroy 
ifit had the power. But this is not altogether without 
the need of some qualification. Has it not the power 
to hurt us when it has the might? Yes, the answer 
may come, but God will not permit the world to hurt 


Oct. 16, 1658. 


That which I wrote ten years ago I endorse to day 
with all my soul As I am about to resign to my 
{ friend, the editor, the Magazine which he committed 
a to my care during his absence in the eastern States, I 
{ feel constrained to avow my universalian faith. The 
i reading of the above has been like an old inspiration 
brought back with a thrice intensified force telling me 
how much they are myself pronounced. Every 
thought every sentiment expressed ten year ago I 
find to day as the very light of of my intellect as the 
| very pulse of my heart. If that light is but as dark- 
| ness, then am I dark; if that pulse is not humanity’s 
pulse then is my feeling but a spasm of an unsouud 
q state. But it is the pulse of humanity, the sentiment 
of the best part of humanity, the thought of the best 
intellect of a huudred generations reflected upon our 
progressive age. And we are living in an age of pro- 

—an age of the culmination of light, of truth, and 
the best of ali of human gaodness [know that many 
of God’s noblest meu hold different views, and they 
think the world is gone backwards into night. I do 
not, I cannot. To me all history goes to show that 
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AT HOME. 


us, but makes the wrath of the wicked to enlarge His 
people. Yes, that is it, and He much does it through 
the hearts and just sense of the good; and the wrath of 
the wicked few, who would destroy is spent in vain 
attempts. There has been times, however, when 
the wrath of the Nation has been aroused by these 
few to destroy us; but I found the reverse of this feel- 
ing prevailing when I was down in the States. I have 
in truth found more of this feeling to hurt our leaders; 
perhaps even to their lives,—and more the desire to 
break up the Community in the manifestations of the 
“Gentiles” at home than abroad, and it would seem 
that much of the ill will against this people has pul- 
sated first from the enemies in our midst. 
can citizens they have clearly the.right of nationality 
in Utah as well as elsewhere, bnt they have no right 
to seek to destroy this community, or to work evil 
against the Saints. J will readily grant exceptions to 
all who are excepted by their course from this “charge 
and they are many, but it is in vain for some of those 
who have lived in Utah to urge that oo have sought 
the commun good. They have aimed, and aimed 
somewhat unscrupulously, it would seem, to build up 
the Gentile influence versus the Mormon—aye destruc- 
tive of the Mormon. I conccive that everywhere on 
the broad domains of America we should be Ameri- 


- can in our genius and kindred—not Gentile, not Mor- 


mon. But when men combine influence and inten- 
tions against the side of the mass, then the 
mass must unite for its own protection. It will be 
said that the same rule will apply both ways. It must 
be admitted even so, and if the opposition grows the 
strongest and has the clearest side of right the final 
issue will be on its side. But do our friends (as they 
call themselves,) think they have right and justice 
with them when they parade before our eyes “You 
are a body of alicns, disloyal men to the nation, haters 
of her best interest!” I believe this is much too mild 
a wording of what has been said to us “many a time 
and oft?’ on our “Rialto’’ and think it not over stated, 
to say, they have manifested the clear desire to super- 
cede this people, in their well deserved first rights to 
what they have created with the government thereof. 
That which is their just duc, and fully their just due, 


_ they should have, aud Mormon and Gentile, should be 
one in their nationality if not in their religious 
faith. 


The American genius kuows no hateful distinctions of 
creed, and the American genius ought to prevail in 
every loyal American’s heart, whether he native 
born, or adopted, even if but in his “intentions” If 


- our Gentile brethren —of a common nationality—seek 
_ to build up and bless the Saints, even, if but in a hu- 
- manitarian sense—if they are willing to give the Mor- 
- mons thecredit and result of what they have done on the 


Pacific—if, they are as ready as they profess to help 


us to do more, and exalt us in the nation to the dignity 
of a State,—and if this should be manifested in the 
 futnre as it has not been in the past how can they 
| have less than our regards:—but if they do other than 
_ this how can they expect other than our combination 


against them, even as they have combined against us 


hot for our good. 


a 
Having thus much spoken, I again endorse the sen- 


_ timents of the verses on “Universal Man,” 


As Ameri- 


AT HOME. 

After an interval of nearly eight weeks, we find 
ourselves residents of the sanctum once more, ready 
to resume the pleasing yet laborious duties of the 
MaGazZine. 

In returning tq our duties, we have tu express our 
gratitude to friend Tullidge for his-able series of ar- 
ticles, Editorial, Theatrical, Quizzical and otherwise, 
so characteristic of their author, and for which he so 
cheerfully assumes the responsibility, Of all men we 
ever knew, Bro. Tullidge is the most unorthodoxically 
orthodox. His orthodoxy is so tremendously unortho- 
dox, and his unorthodoxy so confoundedly orthodox, 
that we are at loss where to place him; and just as we 
have privately matured a design of pitching into him 
for the desecration of our private belief, he surges 
upon us with such a sea of faith and confidence in the 
especial divinity of our own pet theory, that we give 
up in utter despair of being able to convict him as an 
infidel, and reserve the roasting of him as a heretic to 
@ more convenient season. 


Turning to other matters, we are happy to an- 
nounce t during our visit east we have been en- 
abled to lay a much more extensive foundation for the 
success of the Macazine. Among other provisions, 
we have made arrangements to club with the best 
eastern papers. For instance: any of Harpers Bros’ 
serials can be had for one dollar less than the usual 
. by subscribing for either of them and the Uran 

AGAZINE at the same time. The same with the 
Phrenological and other valuable journals, 

And now we wish to say a word about the present 
volume of the Macazine. The paper upon which it 
is printed is not of so good a quality as that of the 
first volume. True, we give four pages more of it 
every week. But it was not our intention to increase 
the quantity at the expense ofthe quality. We ar- 
ranged for the same quality of paper as the last volume 
but a trifle lighter in weight. To our great disap- 
pointment the present specimen of paper was sent to 
us. It arrived after the temporary suspension of the 
MaGazing, when we and all our subscribers were tired 
of waiting, and it had to be used, or a delay of months 
be added. Our object in writing this much is to as- 
sure our readers, that at the earliest possible moment, 
when a better paper can be substituted, without de- 
stroying the uniform character of the volume, it will 
be done. During our visit to New York, we tried in 
vain to purchase a paper that would be better in 
quality, but sufficiently like the present kind to be 
bound up with it. Finding this impossible, we are 
either compelled to publish on the present paper or 
mix too kinds in one volume; but br this* fact the 
paper would have been changed by this time. We 
think it is due to ourselves to say this. ‘An inferior 
paper is, in our case, as expensive as a superior one, 
on account of the extra waste, and the greater time 
and care required to get a decent impression upon 
it, 

Owing to insufficient compositorial help, it has taken 
day and night work, and Sunday work into the bar- 
gain, to get the Macazine out during the last few 
weeks, This we trust will be sufficient apology for 
any hy aaa errors or other similar imperfec- 
tions which. may have been observable, 
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‘ nacity. She tried to eat a mouthful, but, though she was faint, 
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FOUL PLAY. 


‘BY CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 
[CONTINUED } 


CHAPTER XXXVIII., 


Something came sniffling up to her and put a cold nose to 
her hand. She started violently, and both her hands were in the 
air in a moment. 

It was a dog,a pointer. He whimpered and tried to gambol, 
but could not manage it; he was too weak. However, he con- 
trived to let her see with the wagging of his tail, and a certain 
cotemporaneous twist of his emaciated body, that she was wel- 
come. But, having performed this ceremony, he trotted feebly 
away, leaying her very much startled, and not knowing what 
to think; indeed, this incident set her trembling all over. 

A dog saved’ from the wreck! Then why nota man? And 
why not that life? Ob, thought she, wonld God save that crea- 
ture, and not pity my poor angel and me? 

She got up animated with hope, and recommenced her re- 
searches. She now kept at the outward edge of the island, and 
so went all round till she reached her boat again. The shark 
was swimming to and fro, waiting for her with horrible perti- 


she could noteat. She drank a mouthful of water, and then 
went to search the ve,y small portion that remained of the 
reef, and to take the poor dog home with her, because he she 
~ had lost was so good to animals. Only his example is left me, 
she said; and with that came another burst of sorrow. But 
she got up and did the rest of her work, crying as she went. 
After some severe traveling, she got near the north-east limit, 
and in a sort of gully she saw the dog, quietly seated high on 
his tail. Shecalled him; but he never meres. So, then, she 
went to him, and, when she got near him, she saw why he 
would notcome. He was watching. Close by him lay the 
form of a man nearly covered with sea-weed. The feet were 
visible, and so was the face, the latter deadly pale. It was he. 
Ina moment she was by him, and leaning over him with both 
hands quivering. Was he dead? No, his eyes were closed; he 
was fast asleep. 

Her hands flew to his face to feel him alive, and then grasp- 
ed both his hands and drew them up towards her panting be- 
som; and the tears of joy streamed from her eyes, as she sob- 
bed and murmured over him, she knew not what, At that he 
awoke and stared at her. He uttered a loud ejaculation of joy 
and wonder, then taking it all in, burst into tears himself, and 
fell to kissing her hands and blessing her. The poor soul had 
almost given himself up for lost. And to be saved all in a 
moment, and by her! 

They could neither of them speak, but only mingled tears of 
joy and gratitude. 

Hazel recovered himself first; and rising somewhat stiffly, 
lent her his arm. Ter father’s spirit went out of her in the 
moment of_victory, and she was all woman, sweet, loving. 
clinging woman, She got hold of his hand as well as his arm, 
and clutched it so tight, her little grasp seemed velvet and 
sicel. 

‘‘Let me feel you ” said she: but no words! no words! 

He supported his preserver tenderly to the boat, then, hoist- 
ing the sail, he fetched the east side in two tacks, shipped the 
sail and yard, and also the cask, keg, and boxes. - He then put 
a great quantity of loose oysters on board, each as large asa 
plate. She looked at him with amazement. | 

“ What,” said she, when he had quite loaded the boat, “only 
just out of the jaws of death, and yet yon can trouble your 
head about oysters and things.”’ 

“Wait till you see what I shalido with them,” said he. 
“These are pearl oysters. I gathered them for you, when I had 
little hope I should ever sce you again to give them you.” 

This was an unlucky speech. The act, that seemed so small 
and natural a thing to bim, the woman’s heart measured more 
correctly, Something rose in her throat; she tried to laugh 
instead of crying, and so she did both, and went into a violent 
fitof hysterics that showed how’ thoroughly her nature had 
been stirred toits depths. She quite frightened Hazel; and 
indeed tho strength of an excited woman’s weakness is some- 
times alarming to manly natures. 


soon as she was beiter he set sail, thinking home was the best 
place for her. She leant back exhausted, and, after a while, 
; seemed to be asleep. We don’t believe she was, but Hazel did: 
and sat, cold and aching in body, but warm at heart, worship. 
ing her with all his eyes. : | 

At last they got ashore; and he sat by her fir® and told her 
all, while she cooked his supper and warmed clothes at the fire 
for him. 

“The ship,’’ said he; “‘was a Dutch vessel, bound from Bata 
via to Callao, that had probably gone on her beam ends, for 
she was full of water. Her crew had abandoned her; I think 
they under-rated the buoyancy of the ship and cargo. They 
left the poor dog on board. Her helm was lashed a-weather a 
couple of turns; but why, 1am not seaman enough to say. | 
boarded her; unshipped my mast, and moored the boat to the 
ship: fed the poor dog; rummaged in the hold, and contrived 
to hoist up a small cask of salted beef, and a keg of rum, and 
some cases of grain and seeds. I managed to slide these on to 
the reef by means of the mast and oar lashed together, Buta 
roller ground the wreck further on to the reef, and the sudden 
snap broke the rope, as I suppose, and the boat went to sea. | 
never knew the misfortune till I saw her adrift. I could have 

otover that by making a raft; but the gale from the north 
Brought such a sea onus. I saw she must break up, so I got 
ashore how I could. Ah, I little thought to see your face 
again, still less that I should owe my lifo to you,”’ 
“Spare me,” said Helen. faintly. 
“No. The account is far from even yct.’’ 
“You are no arithmetician to say so. What astonishes me 
most is that you have never once scolded me for all the trouble 
and anxiety—-—”’ 
“Tam too happy to see you sitting there, to scold you. But, 
still I do ask you, to leave the sea alone, after this. The 
treacherous monster! Ob, think what you and I have suffered 
on it.” 
She seemed quite worn out. He saw that, and retired for 
the night, casting once more a wistful glance on her. But at that 
moment she was afraid to look at him. Her heart was welling 
over with tenderness for the dear friend whose life she had 
Faved. 


Next morning Hazel rose at daybreak as usual, but found 
himself stiff in the joints, and with a pain in his back. The mat 
that hung at the opening of Helen’s cave was not removed as 
usual. She was on her bed with a violent headache. 

Hazel fed Ponto, and corrected him. He was at presenta 
civilized dog; so he made a weak rush at the boobies and nod- 
dies directly. 

He also smelt Tommy inquisitively, to learn was be an eata- 
ble. Tommy somehow divined the end of this sinister curiosity 
and showed his teeth. 

Then Hazel got a rope and tied one end round his own waist 
and one round Ponto’s neck, and at every outbreak of civiliza- 
tion, jerked him sharply on to his back. The effect of this dis- 
cipline was rapid: Ponto soon found that he must not make 
war on the inhabitants of the island. He was a docile animal, 
and, in a very short time, consented to make one of “the hap- 
py family,” as Hazel called the miscellaneous crew that beset 
hi 


m. 
Helen and Hazel did not meet till past noon; and, when they 
did meet, it was plain she had been thinking a great deal, for 
her greeting was so shy and restrained as to appear cold an‘ 
distant to Hazel. He thought to himself, I was too happy yes- 
terday, and she too kind. Ofcourse itcould not last. 
This change in her seemed to grow rather than diminish. 
She carried it so far as to go and almost hide during the work 
ing hours. She made off to the jungle, andspent an unreason- | 
able time there. She professed to be collecting cotton, and it | 
must be admitted she beonght a good deal home with her. But 
Hazel could not accept cotton as the only motive for this sud- 
den separation. 

He lost the light of her face till the evening. Then matters 
took another turn; she was too polite. Ceremony and courtesy 
appeared to be gradually encroaching upon tender friendship 
and familiarity; yet, now and then, her soft hazel eyes seemed 
to turn on him in silence, and say, forgive me all this. Then 
at those sweet looks, love and forgiveness poured out of his 
eyes. And then hers sought the ground. And this was gen 
erally followed by a certain mixture of stiffness, timidity, and 
formality, too subtle to describe. . 
The much-enduring man began to lose patience. 
“This is caprice,” said he, ‘Cruel caprice.’ 


—— 


He did all he could te soothe her; without much success. As 


Our female readers will probably take a deeper view of it | 
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than that. Whatever it was, another change was at hand. 
Since he was exposed to the weather on the reef, Hagel had 
never been free from pain; but he had done his best to work it 
off. He had collected all the valuables from the wreck, made 
anew mast, set up a rude capstain to draw the boat ashore, 
and cata little dock for her at low water, and clayed it in the 
full heat of the sun; and, having accomplished this drudgery, 
he got at last to his labor of love; he opened a quantity of 
pearl oysters, fed Tommy and the duck with them, and began 
the great work of lining the cavern with them, The said cay- 
ern was somewhat shell-shaped, and his idea was to make it 
out of a gloomy cavern into a vast shell, lined entirely, roof 
and sides, with glorious, sweet prismatic, mother-of-pear! fresh 
from theo cean. Well, one morning, whileHelen was in the jungle, 
he made a cement of guano, sand, clay and water, nipped some 
shells to a shape with t incers, and cemented them neatly, 
like Mosaic almost; but if the middle of his work he was cut 
down by the disorder he had combined so stoutly. He fairly 

ave in,and sat down groaning with pain. And in this state 
Helen found him. 

“Ob, what is the matter?” said she. 

He told her the truth, and said he had violent pains in his 
back and héad. She did not say much, but she turned pale. 
She bustled and lighted a great fire, aud made him lie down by 
it. She propped iis head up; she set water on to boil for him, 
and would not let him muve for anything; and all the time her 
features were brimful of the liveliest concern. He could not 
help thinking how much better it was to be ill and in pain, and 
have her so kind, than to be well, and see her cold and distant. 
Towards evening, he got better, or rather he mistook an inter- 
mission for cure, and retired to his boat; but she made him 
take her rug with him; and, when he was gone she could not 
sleep for anxiety; and it cut her to the heart to think how 
poorly he was lodged compared with her. 

Of all the changes fate could bring, this she had never 
dreamed of, that he should be sick and in pain. 

She passed an uneasy, restless night, and long before morn- 
ing she awoke for the sixth or seventh time, and she awoke 
with a misgivigg in her mind, and some sound ringing in her 
ears, She listened and heard nothing, but in a few minutes it 
began again, 

It was Hazel talking, talking in a manner so fast. so strange, 
sy loud, that it made herbiood runcold. It was the voice of 
Tqzel, but not his mind. 

She drew near, and, to her dismay, found him fever-stricken 
end pouring out words with little sequence. She came ciose to 
him and tried to soothe him, but he answered ber quite at ran- 
dom, and went on flinging out the strangest things in strange 
order. She trembled and waited fora lull, hoping ‘then to 
soothe him with soft words and tones of tender pity. 

“Dens and caves!” he roared, and answering ap imaginary 
detractor. ‘Well, never mind, love shall make that hole in 
the rock a palace for a queen; for aqueen? For the queen.” 
Here he suddenly changed characters and fancied he was inter- 
preting the discourse of another. ‘‘.Je means the Queen ofthe 
Fairies,” said he. rae ent then, resuming his own char- 
acter with loud defiance, ‘‘{ say her chamber shall outshine 
the glories of the Alhambra, as far as the lilies outshone the 
artificial glories of King Solomon. Oh, mighty Nature, let 
others rely on the painter, the gold-beater, the carver of mar- 
ble, come you and help me adorn the temple of my beloved, 
Amen.”’ ‘ 

(The poor soul thought, by the sound of his own words, it 
must be a prayer he had uttered.) 

And now Helen, with streaming eyes, tried to put in a word, 
but he stopped her with a wild bush! and went off into a se- 
ties of mysterions whisperings, ‘*Make no noise, please, or we 
shall trighten her. There—that is her window—no noise, 
please! I’ve watched and waited four Ronee ots to see her 
sweet, darling shadow on the blinds, and sball I lose it for your 
small talk? all paradoxes and platitudes: excuse my plain 
speaking—Hush! here it comes—her shadow—hush—how my 
heart beats. It is gone.—So now,” (speaking out,) “good 
uigkt, base world! Do you hear? you company of Hars, 
thieves, and traitors, called the world, go and sleep if you can. 
I shal] sleep; because my conscienee is clear. False accusa- 
tions! Who can help them? They are the act of others. Read 
of Job, and Paul, and Joan of Arc, No, no, no, no; I didn’t 
say.read ‘em out with those stentorian lungs. I must be al- 
lowed a little sleep, a man that wastes the midnight oil, yet 
brushes the early dew. Good night.” 

He turned round and slept for several hours as he supposed; 


but in reality he was silent for just three nds. “Well,” 
said he, ‘and is a gardener a man to be looked Sewn upon by 
upstarts? When Adam delved andEve span, where was then 
the gentleman? Why, where the spade was. YetI went 
through the Herald’s College and not one of our mushroom 
aristocracy (‘bloated’ I objected to; they don’t eat half as much 
as their footmen;) hada spade for a crest. There’s nothing 
ancient west of the Caspian. Well, all the better. For there’s 


no fool like an old fool. A spade’sa spade for all that, an a 


that, an a that,—an a that,—an a that. Hallo! Stop thatman; 
he’s gone off oa his cork leg, of a that, on a that—and it is my 
wish to be quiet. Allow me respectfully to observe,” said he 
striking off suddenly into an air of vast J gree ges ‘that man 
requires change. I’ve done a jolly good day’s work with the 
spade for this old Buffer, and now the intellect claims its turn. 

he mind retires above the noisy world to its Acropolis, and 


there discusses the great problem of the day; the Insular a . 


ma. To be or not to be, that is the question, I believe. No 
isnot. That is fully discussed elsewhere. Hum! To diffuse 
—intelligence—from a fixed island—over one hundred leagues 
of water. 

‘It’s a Stinger. But I can’t complain. I had read Lem- 
priere, and Smith, and Bryant, and mythology in general: yet I 
must go and fall in love with the Sphinx, Men’ateso vain 
Vanity w red, she will set you a light one; Why is a cob- 
bler like a king, for instance. She is not in lové ou, * om 
fool, if you are with her. The harder the riddle the higher the 
compliment the Sphinx pays you. That is the way all sensible 
men look at it. She is not the Sphinx: she isan angel, and I 
call her my Lady Caprice. Hate her for being Caprice? You 
incorrigible muddle head, Why, I love Caprice for being her 
shadow. Poor impotent love that can’t solve a or The 
only one she ever setme. gone about it like a fool. 
What is the use putting up little bits of telegraphs on the 
island? Ill make a kite a hundred feet high;get five miles of 
rope ready against the next hurricane; and thén I’ll rub it with 
Se and fly it. But what can I fasten it to? No tree 
would hold it, Dunce! To the island itself, of course. And 
now go to Stantle, Magg, Milton, and Copestake for one thon- 
sand yards of silk—Money! money! money! Well, give them a 
mortgage on the island. and a drafton the galleon. Now stop 
the pitch-fountain, and bore a hole near it, fill fifty balloons 
with gas, inscribe them, and bring all the world about our 
ears. 

“The problem is solved. Itis solved, and 1 am destroyed. 
She leaves me, she thinks no more of me. Her heart is in 
England.”’ 

Then he muttered for a long time uuintelligibly; and Helen. 
ventured near, and actually laid her hand on his brow to soothe 
him. But suddenly his muttering ceased, and he seemed to be 
puzzling hard over something. 

The result came out in a clear articulate sentence, that mad®@ 
Helen recoil, and holding by the mast, cast an indescribable 
look of wonder and dismay on the speaker. 

The words that so staggered her were these, to the let- 
ter. 

“She says she hates reptiles. 
Wardlaw.’ 


Yet. she marries Arthur 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


The very name of Arthur Wardlaw started Helen, and made 
her realise how completely her thoughts had been occupied 
with another. But add to that the strange and bitter epigram! 
Or was it a mere fortuitous concourse of words? ~ 

She was startled, amazed, confounded, puzzled. And, ete 
she could recover her composure, Hazel was back to his prob- 
lem agafn; but no longer with the same energy. 

He said in a faintand sleepy voice; “He maketh the winds. 
His messengers, and flames of fire His ministers.’ Ah! if I 
could do that! Well, why not? do anything she bids 
me— 


Graculus esuriens coelum jusseris ibit.”’ 


And soou after this doughty 
forgot all his trouble for awhile. 

The sun rose, and still he slept, and Helen watched him 
with undisguised tenderness in her face; undisguised now that 
he could not see it. 


declaration he dozed off, ana 
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Ere long ef® had companions in her'care. Ponto came out 
of his den, and sniffed-about the boat; and then began to 
scratch it, and-whimper for his friend. Tommy swam out of. 
the sea, came to the boat, discovered, Heaven kno'ws how, that 
his friend was there, and, in the way of noises, did everythin 
bat speak. The sea birds followed and uttered here | 
there in an* erratic way, with nowand then a peck et. each 
other. All animated nature seemed to be uneasy at this eclipse 
of their Hazel. 

At last Tommy raised himself quite perpendicular, in a vain 
endeavor to look into the boat, and invented a whine in the 
minor key, which tells on dogs: itset Ponto off in a moment; 


he sat upon his tail, and delivered a long and most deplorable . 


owl. 

‘‘Rverything loves him,’’ thought Helen. 

With Ponto’s music Hazel awoke, and found her watching 
him; he said as ‘‘Miss Rolleston! There is nothing the mat- 
ter, I hope. hy amInotup and getting things for your 
break fast?”’ 

“Dear friend,"’ said she, ‘“‘why you are not doing things for 
me and forgetting yourself, is because you have been very ill. 
And 1am yournurse. Now tell me whatI shall get you. Is 
there nothing you could fancy?”’ 

No; he had no appetite; she was not to trouble about him. 
And then he tried to get up; but that gave him such a pain in 
his loins, he waa fain to lie down again; So then he felt that 
he had got rheumatic fever. He told her so: but seeing her 
sweet anxious face, begged her not to bealarmed—he knew 
what to take forit. Would she be kind enough to go to his 
arsenal and fetch some specimens of bark she would there, and 
also the keg of rum. | 

She flew at the word, and soon made him an infasion of the 

-barks in boiling water; to which the ram was added, ie 

His sweet nurse administered this from time to time. The 
‘barks used were of the cassia tree, and a wild citron tree. Cin- 
chona did not exist in this island, unfortunately. Perhaps 
there was no soil for it at a sufficient elevation above the sea. 
But with these inferior barks they held the fever in check. Still 
the pain was obstinate, and cost Helen many asigh, for if she 
came softly, she could often hear him moan: and the moment 
he heard her foot, he set-to and whistled for a blind; with 
what success may be imagined. She wonld have bought those 
pains, or a portion of them; ay, and paid a heavy price for 

em. 

Bat pain, like everything, intermits, and in those blessed - in- 
tervals his mind was more active than ever. and ran a great 
deal upon what he called the Problem. 

But she, who had set it him, gave him little encouragement 
now to puzzle over it. 

The following may serve as a specimen of their conversation 
on that head. 

“The air of this island,’’ said he. “‘gives one a sort of vague 
sense of mental power. It leads to no result in my case; still 
it is an agreeable sensation to have it floating across my mind 
that some day I shall solve the Great Problem. Ah! if I was 
only an inventor!” 

“And se you are.” 

“No, no,’’ said Hazel, disclaiming as earnestly as some peo- 
ple claim; “I do things that look like acts of invention, but 
they are acts of memory, I could show you plates and en- 
gravings of all the things I have seemed to invent. A man, 
who studies books iustead of skimming them, can cut a dash in 
a desert island. until the fatal word goes forth—-invent; and 
then you find him out.’ | 

“T am sure I wish I bad never said the fatal word. You will 
never get well if yon puzzle your brain over impossibilities.” 

‘‘Impossibilities! But is not that begging the question? The 
measure of impossibilities is lost in the present age. I propose 
atest. Let us go back a century, and suppose that tiree prob- 
lems were laid before the men of that day, and they were asked 
which is the most impossible: Ist, to diffuse intelligence from a 
fixed island over a hundred leagues of water; 2d, to make the 
sun take in thirty seconds likenesses more exact than any por- 
trait-painter ever took—likenesses that can be sold for a shil- 
ling at fifty per cent. profit; 3d, for New York and London to 
exchange words ~ wire so much faster than the carth can 
turn, that London shall tell New York at ten on Monday morn- 
ing what was the price of consols at one o’clock Monday after- 

n 


“That is a story,” said Helen, with a look of angelic re- 
proach. 

“T accept that reply,’’ said Hazel. ‘‘As for me, I have got a 
smattering of so many subjects, all full of incredible truths, 
that fhy faith in the impossibility of anything is gone. Ah! if 


from the Abbey with a head as big as a pumpkin—he woyld 


erecting signa 
bold idea wortby of the proposition.”’ 
“Weil, so I think,” said Helen, archly; ‘that great man 


dred yards high.” 
‘Would he? Well, he was quite capable of it.” 


ee and made the string fast to—the island itself.’ 
‘ 
bolical, I fear. But after all, it is an idea.”’ 


yards of some light fabric, and make balloons; then he would 
stop the pitch-fountain, bore a hole in the rock near (t, and so 
get the gas, fill the balloons, inscribe them with our sad story, 
and our latitude and longitude, and send them flying all over 
the ocean—there!’’ 

Hazel was amazed. 

“T resign my functions to you,” said he. ‘What imagina. 

tion! What-invention!”’ 

“Oh dear no,”’ said Helen, slily; “acts of memory sometimes 
ass for invention, you know. Shall I tell you? When first you 
ell ill, you were rather light-headed, and uttered the strangest 

things. They would have made me laugh heartily, only | 
couldn’t—for crying. And you said that about kites and bal- 
loons, every word.’ 

‘Did I? Thea I have most brains when | have least reason.”’ 


and bitter things. Onel should like to ask you about, what 
after all. 


to add, ‘‘Provided I know what it means myself.” 
She looked at him steadily, and was on the point of seeking 


her. She colored and hesitated. 


the pride of that intellect, which you see a fever can Jay lowin 
an hour: aspire no more beyond the powers of man. Here we 
shall stay unless Providence sends usa ship. I have ceased to 
repine: and don’t you begin. Dismiss that problem altogether; 


miss it; or else do as I do—fold it up, put it quietly away ina 
corner of your mind, and, when you least expect it, it will pop, 
out solved.’’ 

(Oh, comfortable doctrine! But how about Jamie Watt's 
headaches? And why are the signs of hard thought so muc} 


on us, there is another problem.) 


lenced, subdued, by her soft voice, and the exquisite touch of 
her velvet hand on his het brow; for, woman-like, she laid her 
hand like down on that burning brow to aid her words in sooth- 
ing it. Nor did it occur to him just then that this admonition 
delivered with a kind maternal hand, maternal voice, came 
from the same young lady who had flown at him like a wild 


problem and all; he subsided into a complacent languor, 22 

at last went to sleep, thinking only of her, But the topic had 
entered his mind too deeply to be finally dismissed. It retura- 
ed next duy, though in a different form. You must know that 
Hazel, as he day onhis back in the boat, had often, in a_half- 


mast: it now stood, a bare pole, and at certain hours acted like 
the needle of a dial, by casting a shadow on the sands. Above 
all, he could see pretty well by means of this pole and its sha- 
dow when the sun attained its greatest elevation. He now 
asked Miss Rolleston to assist him in making this observation 
exactly. 

She obeyed his instructions, and the moment the shadow 
reached its highest angle, and showed the mioutest symptom “ 
deelension, she said. ‘Now,’ and Hazel called out in a lou 
voice:— 

“Noon!” 

‘And forty-nine miuutes past eight at Sydney,” said — 
holding out her chronometer; for she had been sharp enoug 0 
get it ready of her own accord. 


Hazel looked at her and at the watch with amazement and 


incredulity. 


| James Watt was only here instead of John Hazel—James Watt _ 


not have gone groping about the island, writing on rocks, and 
8, 0; he would have had some grand and — 


with a great head would have begun by making a kite a hun. 


“Yes; and rubbed it with phosphorus, and flown it the first | 
ell, that isan idea,’’ said Hazel, staring; ‘“‘rather hyper. — 


“Or else,” continued Helen, “he would weave a thousand 


“Ay.” said Helen, “and other strange things—very strange — 
on earth you could meaa by it; but perhaps you meant nothing © 


*T’ll soon tell you,” said Hazel; but he took the precaution | 


the explanation so boldly offered; but her own courage failed , 


“T shall wait,” said she, “till you are quiley quite well. That — 
will be soon, I hope; only you must be gdod and obey my pre- | 
scriptions. Cultiyate patience; it isa wholesome plant; bew | 


see how hot it has made your brow. Be good now, and dis- | 


stronger in this brow and face than in Shakespeare’s? Mercy — 


Hazel smiled, well-pleased, and leaned back, soothed, si- — 


cat with this very problem in her mouth. She mesmerised him. 


drowsy way, watched the effect of the sun upon the boat's — 
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“What?” said he. “Impossible. You can’t have kept Syd 
ney time all this*while.” 
“And pray why not?” said Helen. 
once somebody praised me for keeping Sydney time; it helped 
ou somehow or other to know where we were?”’ 
“And so it will now,” cried Hazel, exultingiy. ‘But no! it 
is impossible. We have gone through scenes that——you 
can’t have wound that watch up without missing a day.” 
“Indeed but I have,” said Helen. “Not wind my watch up? 
Why, if I was dying I should wind my watch up. See, it re- 
uires no key; & touch or two of the fingers and itis done Oh 
am remarkably constant in all my habits; and’ this is an old 
friend I never neglect. Do you remember that terrible night 
in the boat, when neither of us expected to see the morning— 
oh, how good and brave P bsg were!—well, I remember winding 
it np that night. I kissed it, and bade it good-bye, but I never 
dreamed of not winding it up, because I was going to be killed 
What! am I not to be praised again, as I was on board ship? 
Stingy! can’t afford to praise one twice for the same thing.” 
“Praised!” cried Hazel, excitedly; “worshipped, you 
mean. Why, we have got pn ant by means of your chron- 
ometer. It is wonderful! It is providential! Itis the finger 
of Heaven! Pen and ink, let me work it out.”’ 
In this excitement he got up without assistance, and was soon 
busy calculating the longitude of Godsend Isle. 


CUAPTER XhL. 

“There,” said he. ‘Now the latitude I must guess at by cer- 
tain combinations. In the first place the slight variation in the 
length of the days. Then I must try and make a rough calcu- 
lation ofthe sun’s parallax. And then my botany will help 
mea little; spices furnish a clue; there are one or two that 
will not grow outside the tropic. It was the longitude that 
beat me, and now we have conquered it, Hurrah! Now l 
know what to diffuse, and in what direction; east, south-east; 
the ducks have shown me that much. So there’sSthe first step 
towards the impossible problem.” 

“Very well,” said Helen; “and I am sure one step is enough 
for oue day. I forbid you the topic for twelve honrs at least, 
I detest it because it always makes your head so hot.” 

‘What on earth does that matter?” said Hazel impetuously, 


and almost crossly. 
“Come, come, come sir,” said Helen, authoritatively; “it 


matters to me.” 


But when she saw that he could think of nothing else, and 
that opposition irritated him, she had the tact and good sense 
not to strain her authority, nor to irritate her subject. 


Hazel spliced a long, fine-pointed stick*to the mast-head, and 
set a plank painted white with guano at right angles to the 
base of the mast; and so whenever the sun attained his meridi- 
an altitude, went into a difficult and subtle calculation to ar- 
rive at the latitude, or as near it as he could without proper 
instruments; and he brooded and brooded over his discovery 
of the longitude, but unfortunately he could not advance, In 
some problems the first step once gained lérds, or at least, points 
to the next; but to know whereabuuts they were and to let 
others know it were two difficuities heterogeneous and distinct. 

gos ane ay and thought till his head was dizzy, at last 
he teok Helen’s adviceand putit byforawhile. He set him- 
self to fit and number a of pearl oyster shells, so 
that he might be able to place them at once, when he should 
be able to recommence his labor of love in the cavern, 

One day Helen had left him so employed, and was busy 
cooking the dinner at her own place, but, mind you, with one 
eye on the dinner and another on her patient, when suddenly 
she heard him shouting very loud, and ran out to see what was 
the matter. 

He was roaring like mad, and whirling his arms over his 
head like a demented windmill. 

She ran to him. wi 

“Eureka! Eureka!’’ he shouted, in furious excitement. 

“Oh, dear!’ cried Helen; ‘‘rever mind.’’ She was against 
her patient exciting himself. 

But he was exalted beyond even her control. ‘Crown me 
With Jayrel,’”’ he cried; “I have solved the problem:” and up 
went his arms, 

“Oh, is that all?”’ said she calmly. 

“Get me two squares of my parchment,” cried he; ‘‘and 
some of the finest gut.’ 

“Will not after dinner do?” : 


‘No; certainly not,” said Hazel in a voice of command. “I 


‘Have you forgotten that 


weuldn’t wait a moment for all the flesh-pots of Egypt.” 

Then she went like the wind and fetched’them. 

“Oh, thank thank you! Now I want—let me see—ah, 
there’s an ol conty hoop that was washed ashore, on one of 
that ship’s casks. I[ put t carefally away; how the unlikeliest 
things come in useful soon or latel’ 

She went for the hoop, but notso rapidly, for here it was 
that the first faint doubt of bissanity came in, However, she 
brought it, and he thanked her. 

“And now” said he, ‘while I prepare the intelligence, will 
you be so kind as to fetch me the rushes.” 

‘The what?” said Helen, in growing dismay. 

“The rushes! I'll tell you where to find some.” 

Helen thought the best thing was to temporise. Perhaps he 
would be better after eating some wholesome food. ‘‘I’ll fetch 
them ne after dinner,” said she. ‘But it will be spoiled 


4 I leave it for long; and I do so want it to be nice for you to- 
a - 
. “Dinner?” cried Hazel. ‘‘What do 1 care for dinner now. I 


ant solving my problem. I’d rather go without dinner for 
years than interrupt a great idea. Pray let dinner take its 
chance, and obey me for once.” 

“For once!” said Helen, and turned her mild hazel eyes on 
him with such a look of gentle reproach. . 

Miche: cp me! But don’t take me for a child, ee you for 
a toy; a poor crippled inventor, who sees daylight at last. 
Ob,I am on fire; and, if you want me not to go into a fever, 


why, get me my rushes,”’ 

‘*Where shall 1 find them?” said Helen, catching fire at him. 

“Go to where your old hut stood, and follow the river about 
a furlong; you will find a bed ofhigh rushes; cut mea good 
bundle, cut them below the water, choose the stoutest. ere 
is a pair of shears I found in the ~ i 

She took theshears and went swi y across the sands and up 
the sldpe. He watched her with an admiring eye; and well he 
might, for it was the very poetry of motion. azel in his 
hours of health had almost given up walking; he ran from point 
to point, without fatigue or shortness of breath, Helen equally 
pressed for time, did not run; but she went almost as fast. By 
rising with the dawn, by three meals a day of animal food, by 
constant work, and heavenly air, she was in acondition women 
saaey attain to. She was trained. Ten miles was no more to 
her than ten yards. And, when she was ina harry, she got over 
the ground by agrand but feminine motion not easy to des- 
cribe. _It was a series of smooth undulations, not vulgar 
strifes, but swift rushes, in which the loins seemed to propel 
the whole bedy, and the feet scarcely to touch the ground: it 
was the vigor and freedom of a savage, with the grace of a 


lady. 
Ted so it was she swept across the sands and up the slope, 
Et vera incessu patuit Dea. 


While she was gone, Hazel cut two little squares of seals’ 
bladder, one larger than the other.« On the smaller he wrote: 
“An English lady wrecked on an island) W. Longitude 103 
deg, 30 min. S. Latitude between the 33d and 36th parallels. 
Haste to her rescue.”” Then he felded this small, and enclosed 
it in the larger slip, which he made into a little bag, and tied 
= a tight with fine gut, leaving a long piece of 

e gut free. 

And now Helen came gliding back, as she went, and brought 
him a large bundle of rushes. 

Then he asked her to help him fasten these rushes round the 
iron hoop. 

‘“‘It must not be done too regularly,’ saidhe; ‘“‘but so as to 
look as much like a little bed of rushes as possible.’ : 

Helen was puzzled still, but interested. So she set te work, 
and, between them, they fastened rushes all round the hoop, 
although it was a large one. 

But, when it was done, Hazel said they were too bare. 

“Then we will fasten another row,’ said@ Helen, good-hu- 
moredly. And, without more ado, shé was off to the river 


When she came back, she found him up, and he said the great 
excitement had cured him—such power has the brain over the 
body. This convinced her that he had really hit upon some 

eat idea. And, when she had made him eat bis dinner by 
os fire, she asked him to tell her all about it. 

But, by a natural re-aetion, the glorious and glowing excite- 
ment of mind, that had battled his very rheumatic pains, was 
now followed by doubt and dejection. 

“Don’t ask me yet,” hesighed. ‘Theory is one thing; prac- 
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